opinion, at least as a species of retaliation for the exactions
which they themselves endured, and the frauds which un-
principled debtors were always endeavouring to practise
upon them.

But as has already been observed, nothing exposed them
to greater obloquy than the general opinion which was en-
tertained of their skill in medicine, and of the flagitious prac-
tices with which it was accompanied. The conduct of the
Romish Church tended to strengthen that obloquy, even
when it did not directly accredit the calumnies which ex-
asperated it. Several Councils denounced excommunica-
tion against any persons who should place themselves under
the care of a Jewish Physician, for it was pernicious and
scandalous they said, that Christians, who ought to despise
and hold in horror the enemies of their holy religion, should
have recourse to them for remedies in sickness. They
affirmed that medicines administered by such impious
hands became hurtful instead of helpful; and, moreover,
that the familiarity thus produced between a Jewish prac-
titioner and a Christian family gave occasion to great evil
and to many crimes. The decree of the Lateran Council
by which physicians were enjoined, under heavy penalties,
to require that their patients should confess and communi-
cate before they administered any medicines to them, seems
to have been designed as much against Jewish practitioners
as heretical patients. The Jews on their part were not more
charitable, when they could express their feelings with
safety. It appears in their own books that a physician was
forbidden by the Rabbis to attend upon either a Christian
or Gentile, unless he dared not refuse; under compulsion it
was lawful, but he was required ta demand payment for his
services, and never to attend any such patients gratuitously.
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